President 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T. 


Royal Patron 
H.R.H. Princess Marina, Duchess of Kent 


Officers 
Director: Dr. C. P. Stevens, M.B.E. 
M. Ch.B. 


” 


Assistant Directors: 
P. Haigh, M.c. (Appeals & Information) 


J. A. Loring (Services to Spastics) 
J. E. Price, A.c.A. (Finance) 


Secretary:-R. C. E. Cumpien 


North Region 
Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic 
and Handicapped Children’s Society C 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 
Spastics Society H 
Darlington and District Spastics Soc. H 
South Shields and District Spastics 
Society 
Sunderland and District Spastics 
Society CW 


Regional Officer: 
Miss C. Mould, 145a Front St., 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. Tel.: 
2852 


Yorkshire Region: 
Barnsley and District Association EC 
Bradford and District Branch 
Castleford and District Spastics 
Committee 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group W 
Huddersfield and District Spastics Soc. O 
Hull Group, The Friends of Spastics 
Society in Hull and District H 
Leeds and District Spastics Society O 
Pontefract and District Spastics Assoc. 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Soc. TEOC 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of cers 


York and District Spastics Group TC 


Regional Officer: 


R. J. F. Whyte, Royal Chambers, 
Station Parade, Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss B. P. Stephenson, same address 


North-Western Region 


Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Soc. TEOC 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group 
TWC 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group W 
Bollington, Macclesfield and Dist. Group 
Bolton and District Group TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics 
Group 
Caernarvonshire Spastics & Handicapped 
Peoples Society 
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THE 
SPASTICS 
SOCIETY 


12 PARK CRESCENT 
LONDON W.1 


LOCAL GROUPS 


Chester and District Spastics Assoc. 
Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 
Crewe and District Spastics Society TEO 
Crosby and District Spastics Society C 
Flint Borough Spastics Association 
Lancaster, Morecambe and District 
Spastics Society 
Manchester & Dist. Spastics Soc. TCE 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 
Oldham & District Spastics Society OCT 
Preston and District Spastics Group OCT 
Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics 
Society RTE 
Southport, Formby and District Spastics 
Society H 
Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak 
Spastics Society TEOC 
Urmston and District Group TC 
Warrington Group for the Welfare of 
Spastics 
Widnes Spastic Fellowship Group 
Wigan and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 


T. H. Keighley, Room 481, 4th Floor, 
St. James’ Buildings, Oxford Street, 
Manchester I. Tel.: Central 2088 


Deputy Regional Officer: 


F. Young, 6 King’s Buildings, Chester. 
Tel.: 27127 


Regional Social Worker: 


Mrs. M. Moncaster, same address 
as Mr. Keighley 


East Midland Region 


Boston District Branch 
Chesterfield and District Spastics Society 
TOC 

Derby and District Spastics Soc. T 

Grantham & District Friends of Spastics 

Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friend¥ 
of Spastics Society 

Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics 
Society 

Lincoln and District Spastics Society 

Loughborough and District Spastics Soc 


The Executive Committee 


Chairman: Dr. D. E. ESS SL C.B.E., B.Sc., 
Ph.D., E.R 


Vice-Chairman: J. F. G. Emms 
Vice-Chairman: A. P. Moira 
Hon. Treasurer: W. A. Burn, F.C.A. 
J. E. O. Arnold, F.C.A. 

Mr. D. C. Edginton 
Miss J. Garwood, B.A. 

Dr. Sylvia Guthrie 
Mr. W. G. Jehan, M.B.E. 

R. A. Jupp, A.M.I.Mech.E. 


J. L. Peterson. M.A. 


Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 
Group oO 

Newark Area Spastics Society 

Northampton & County Spastics Soc. TE 

Nottingham and District Friends of 
Spastics Group 

Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 

Stamford and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 


PE: Ace? 32 Park Row, Notting- 
ham. Tel.: 42198 


West Midland Region: 


Cannock Chase Spastic Association 
Coventry and District Spastics Society RO 
Dudley and District Spastic Group’. TOC 
Midland Spastic Association 

North Staffordshire Spastic Association T 
Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group 
Stafford and District Spastic Assoc. TC 


Regional Officer: 


I. C. R. Archibald, 465 Mosley Road, 
Birmingham 12. Tel.: Calthorpe 4192. 


South Wales Region (including Mon.) 
Cardiff and District Spastic Assoc. TC 
Kenfig Hill & Dist. Spastics Soc. CTO 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Soc. 
Monmouthshire Spastics Society 
Pontypridd and District Group TC 
Swansea & District Spastics Ass. TECW 


Regional Officer: 


B. Kingsley-Davies 2 Saunders Road. 


Cardiff.. Tel.: 29289 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss Davey, same address 


Eo 


Chief Regional Officer: 
A. M. Frank, M.C., M.A., 
Cresc., London, W.1. 


12 Park 


Key: 
T—Treatment Available 
E—Education 
O—Occupational Centre 


ATL: 
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Western Region 

Bath and District Spastics Society 

Bridgwater and District Friends of 
Spastics Association 

Bristol Spastics Association CTOW 

Cornish Spastics Society 

Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society T 

Plymouth Spastic (CP) Assoc. COETW 

Weston and District Society for the 
Spastic and Mentally Handicapped R 

Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 


Regional Officer: 
Mrs. A. Mansel-Dyer, St. John House, 
60 Staplegrove Road, Taunton, Somer- 
set. Tel.: 81678 


East Anglia Region 

Cambridge and District Spastics Society 
Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

Essex Group 

Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics Soc. 


Lowestoft and N.E. Suffolk Spastics Soc. 

Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Assoc. 

Peterborough and Dist. Spastics Group O 

Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics 
Society 


Regional Officer: 
H. G. Knight, 51 Newnham Road, 
Cambridge. Tel.: 61747 


Regional Social Worker: 


Miss H. M. Day, 51 Newnham Road, 
Cambridge. Tel.: 54531 


Wessex Region 
Andover and District Spastics Society 
Basingstoke &-District Spastics Society 


Development Secretary: 
D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Cresc., 
London, W.1. 


W—Work Centre 
H—Holiday Home 
C—Child Care 
R—Residential Centre 
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*Plan for a Spastics’ Conference W 
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LOCAL GROUPS 


Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 


Society CTE 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association ETC 
Isle of Wight Spastics Group TE 


Portsmouth and Dist. Spastics Soc. W 
Southampton and District Spastics 
Association TOWC 
Swindon and District Spastic Society H 
Winchester and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 


J. Kelly, 7 St. John St., Salisbury. 
Tel.: 4521 


Northern Home Counties Region 


Bedford and District 

Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare 
Society 

East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 

East London Spastic Society 

Epping Forest and District Branch TO 

Friends of Ponds Home 

Hatfield and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Hemel: Hempstead and District. Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Hitchin and District Friends of Spastics, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Ilford, Romford and District Spastics 
Association 

Luton, Dunstable and District Spastics 
Group TEC 

Maidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

Oxfordshire Spastics Welfare Soc. TOC 

Reading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare 
Society T 

Slough and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 

South-West Middlesex Group al 

St. Albans and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Walthamstow and District Spastics Society 

Watford and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society TEOC 

Welwyn Garden City and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Wycombe and District Spastics Society T 
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TOWEC ~ 


On 


Regional Officer: 


R. C. Lemarie, 524 St. Alban’s Road 
North Watford. Tel.: 41565 


Regional Social Worker (except Essex): 


Miss Ballance, same address. Tel.: 
41059 


South-Eastern Region 

Brighton, Hove and-District Branch TOC 
Central Surrey Group 

Croydon and District Spastics Soc, TEWC 
East Sussex Group TC 
Folkestone and District Branch H 
Horsham, Crawley and District Spastics 

Society 

Maidstone Area Spastic Group OT 
Medway Towns Branch 

North Hants & West Surrey Gp. ee 
North Surrey Group 

North-West Kent Spastics Group wo 


».. North-West Surrey Group TEC 
- South-East Surrey Spastics Group 

(Redhill) TOC 

South-West. Surrey Group TEC 


Thanet Group 

Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge & Area Gp. 

West Kent Spastics Society, Incorporating 
Bromley and District Spastics Group W 


Regional Officer: 
H. J. I. Cunningham 29b  Linkfield 
Lane, Redhill, Surrey. Tel.: Redhill 
3944 and 2250 . 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. Chinchen, same address 


London Region (provisional) 

North London Area Association of Parents 
and Friends of Spastics at 

North-West London Spastics Soc. Oo 

South-East London Group T 

South London Group 

South-West London and District Group 


Regional Officer: 
Mrs. Patricia Latham, 28 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 
2436/7 

Jersey Spastic Society 

Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic 
Development (Inc.) 


HONOURS LIST 


“M.B.E.... MRS. L. STOCKDALE, Chmn., Sale, 


Altrincham and Dist. Spastics Soc.” 


Mrs. Lil Stockdale is well known in the Society. Besides 
being Chairman of the Sale, Altrincham and District Spas- 
tics Society, she is founder and full-time voluntary adminis- 
trator of Pictor House, the Group’s pleasant children’s 
centre, and of its Parent Relief Scheme. Mrs. Stockdale 
is a member of the Society’s central Consultative Council. 

Her most unusual characteristic is an ability to say “no” 
steadily and with absolute charm, while remaining wholly 
unable to hear this word when it is addressed to her— 
hence the quite outstanding service to spastics and their 
parents provided at Sale. Mrs. Stockdale’s award gives 
huge delight to the innumerable friends she has made 
nervous wrecks of over the years. 


“M.B.E. ... MISS M. R. MORGAN, Head of Careers 
and Employt. Dept., Spastics Soc.” 
Miss Morgan is now in charge of all Social Work, in- 
cluding Employment, organised from Park Crescent. 
She comes from Penarth, and studied at Royal Holloway 


/ 


Miss.©, 
Mould 


Northern R.O. 


Miss Charmian Mould has been appointed Regional 
Officer for the Northern Region. 

Miss Mould came to the Society from the Ministry of 
Defence. She has for the past six years been Community 
Relations Adviser to the Commanding General of the 
United States Strategic Air Command Division in this 
country. In addition to her advisory work, Miss Mould 
was responsible for the maintenance and furtherance of 
good Anglo-American relations within the Division, and 
the cementing of relations between American personnel 
and the local communities. In this respect she was also 
responsible to the Commander for the overall community 
relations programme throughout the Division, and this 
entailed working continually with voluntary groups, both 
British and American. To this end she was assisted by 
Base Community Relations Advisers, who came under 
her supervision and policy control. 

Prior to joining the Community Relations Organisation 
Miss Mould served 15 years with the Women’s Royal 
Tray Corps as a Regular Officer, retiring in the rank of 

ajor. 
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and the London School of Economics before taking up 
personnel work in industry. She also worked as a nurse 
in a hospital in New Zealand for one year. It is, however, 
in service to thousands of handicapped young people that 
she has found her true vocation. 


* * * 
“C.B.E....D. E. WHEELER, Man. Dir. Wellcome 
Foundation Ltd.” 


Dr. Wheeler is, of course, the Chairman of the Spastics 
Society. 


“O.B.E. ... MISS D. A. PLASTOW, Assist. Ed. Off. 
L.C.C.” 
Miss Plastow is a member of the Society’s Educational 
Advisory Committee. 


“O.B.E. . . . CLLR. MRS. G. I. WILLIAMS, member of 
Merthyr Tydfil C.B.C.” 
Councillor Mrs. Williams is Chairman of the Merthyr 
Tydfil and District Spastics Society. 


*62 CLUB 


Officers’ Conference 


The Club Officers’ Conference is open to officers 
from 62 and other Spastics Society Clubs and is 
being held at the Arundel Hotel, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
on Saturday, and Sunday, February 13 and 14, 1965. 

The Conference is the first of its kind and will 
cover subjects such as ’62 Clubs themselves, ‘The 
Importance of a Constitution”, “Committee Work 
and Minute Writing”, “Programme Planning”, “Fund 
Raising”, “Financial Problems”, and “Your Local 
Spastics Group”. 

Speakers will include Mr. R. C. E. Cumplen, 
Secretary of the Spastics Society; Mr. A. M. Frank, 
Chief Regional Officer; Miss M. Johnstone, Commit- 
tee Secretary Spastics Society; Miss Marianne Robin- 
son, Secretary of the London ’62 Club, and Miss 
Kenis Flynn, of the Cardiff 62 Club. Officers who 
have so far indicated that they would like to attend, 
number 35 approximately and are from the following 
towns and cities, and county areas. 


London Central 
North West London 
South East Surrey 
Chester 

Cardiff 

York 


Bristol 
Bedford 
Nottingham 
Warrington 
Winchester 


(I) PLAN FOR 
ASPASTICS #§ 
CONFERENCE & 


by Rosemary Dawson-Shepherd 


Gyr Es the past twelve years since its inception, the 
Spastics Society has worked near miracles in the 
fields of education and treatment for Cerebral Palsy. Yet 
many spastics remain ignorant of all the good that is 
being continually done and planned. Many have little 
conception of the work for spastics outside their own 
immediate group. No one is to blame for this lack of 
knowledge, for little enough can be said through the media 
of publicity and our own magazine. However we owe it 
to the Society to show our appreciation of this work by 
getting to know more about it. 


A Growing Gap? 

Likewise, on the Society’s part there is beginning to be 
a slight hiatus between those who work for spastics and 
the spastics themselves. In the beginning the Society 
asked the experts what would be good for spastics. Twelve 
years later they have a number of very well educated 
spastics who should have a chance to put their viewpoint 
over to the Society. 

I am not decrying the work of the various Courses, for 
these are fulfilling a very urgent need, but there are other 
ways of getting together. One of these would be a Con- 
ference between the Society and spastics, specially designed 
so that spastics could appreciate the work of the many 
different departments. Perhaps in the two-way communi- 
cation afforded by a Conference of this kind many prob- 
lems could be sorted out. 


Framework of a Conference 

The Conference could last three days, and could have 
every facet of the life of the Spastic for subject matter. 
All too often we take our education and treatment for 
granted. All too often the Society provides residential 
accommodation which is, to our minds at any rate, not 
quite what we would expect it to be. We could iron out 
these and other problems at a Conference of this nature. 

We could look to the future in the medical and educa- 
tional fields and it would be an excellent way of trying to 
help the experts; not for ourselves, necessarily. The need 
for more knowledge to greet the next generation of spastics 
is vital, and trying to find out more about cerebral palsy 
forms a large part of the work of the Society today. 
Medical research is of the greatest importance to us all. 
We can obviously be of more assistance if we know what 
researchers are trying to find out and why. __ 

For many of us the Welfare State means the supply of 


chairs, calipers and all the other paraphernalia that we 
need. Is the collaboration of the Spastics Society with 
the State enough? Are there any unknown needs which 
should be met and which neither does meet? We are the 
ones who must tell. 


Uses of Leisure 

In the realm of recreation we have shown that we can 
manage on our own, and who in the Society would be- 
grudge our independence? The need for, and the growing 
expansion of, the ’62 Clubs has proved this time and 
again. 

Can we do more on our own? 

In the sphere of employment the Society has worked 
with a zeal which is hard to find elsewhere, but are we, 
with our demands, making the job any easier? Would it 
not be a good idea to come together on this point and let 
each other know where improvements could be made? 


Publicity 

One other point to be considered is how we are pre- 
sented to the public eye. Is the picture of the spastic 
which the Society presents to the public a picture of what 
we really are? How can we help in our own publicity? 
Does our behaviour offend or attract? How can we help 
in the education of the public who still believe that being 
a spastic automatically means being mentally deficient? 
These and other points will suggest themselves to our 
minds if we think enough about our responsibility towards 
the Society in general. 


Representation 

The Conference could include a number of representa- 
tives from every group, representatives from all the adult 
residential and trained centres, then a few of the last-year 
students from our senior schools. The age could be limited 
to 17 years onwards, thus we would have every spastic at 
least represented. We should include, from the groups, at 
least one employed spastic, and one home-employed 
spastic. Lastly, one observer from each of the other major 
societies for the physically handicapped should be invited. 

A Conference of the type outlined above should not be 
impossible to organise, with the co-operation of the Society. 

The Society is giving Conferences of this kind to the 
people who help us. It might not be a bad idea to give 
one to us as those who are the object of that help. 
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(II) THE OPENING 


DOOR 


by Bernard Brett 


i hee proposal for a Spastics Conference is a most 
exciting plan. It is also a challenge to spastics which 
will involve us in much hard thought and, in time, hard 
work. 

The time has come when spastics in Britain must show 
that we are capable of accepting a measure of responsibility 
within the community, as our brothers in Sweden and 
Denmark already do. Those of us who have some kind of 
job have almost achieved this goal, but there are many 
others who are not in this position and may never be. 

Today the people who can do most to help spastics take 
their place as fairly acceptable members of society are 
those of us who suffer from cerebral palsy ourselves. This 
conference can give us an Opportunity to prove that we 
are willing and eager to play a part in the Spastics Society, 
which for better or worse has been dominated by the in- 
fluence of parents until now. 

The suggestion is that the Conference should last only 
three days, which is indeed a brief span of time for people 
to arrive at concrete results and to get to know each other, 
especially when the problems of communication may be 
greater than usual. It will be necessary to restrict the 
scope of the discussion. Let us hope this will be the first 
of a series of conferences to help spastics equip themselves 
to face the problems which confront them in life, the 
community and their Society. 

The theme of this first Conference might come under 
the title of, “The Spastics Society and the Spastic”. At 
such gatherings it is usual to have three or four sessions 
each day, which can be quite a strain. In this case three 
sessions should be the minimum though, because our dis- 
abilities must not be allowed to make us too many 
concessions. 


Agenda 


Each day could have a different general subject or theme 
running through the sessions, but within the framework of 
the Conference. The people who attend, who should 
certainly include some overseas delegates, might be split 
into discussion groups each of which could draw up its 
general reactions and present them to the Conference on the 
final day for wider discussion. 


First Day 


On the first day the opening talk might be a provocative 
one by a member of the Social Work and Employment 
Department, which should discuss whether we make bad 
employees or not, besides giving a general survey of the 
problems involved. 

After lunch one of the medical research staff could give 
a talk describing recent developments with the aid of 
films and slides, 
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In the last session educational problems and progress 
could be tackled by a specialist in this sphere. 

The first day would have a practical and external theme, 
leaving the fireworks for later. 


Second Day 

In the morning session next day there could be an attack 
on our possibly built-in characteristics of self-centredness 
and complacency, possibly by a warden of an adult centre. 

In the afternoon there might be a paper by one of our 
number on our relations with other people in general and 
the opposite sex in particular, including reference to the 
question of marriage among disabled persons. 

In the final session there could be a constructive talk 
by a psychiatrist on ways of accepting and overcoming 
psychological problems. 


Last Day 

The theme of the final day could be the challenge of the 
future and what we want to build in years to come. The 
morning session might discuss the needs and work of 
local spastic groups, and study ways in which we could 
do more to help and play a bigger part in the life of the 
groups. The last day should be mainly concerned with 
the discussion of future plans and ideas, by the spastics 
themselves. We must decide if we are content with a 
passive role in our Society and in the community at large. 

We could also discuss the possibility of creating, mainly 
through our own efforts, with some help from other dis- 
abled groups, some form of hostel or club in London 
where even the heavily handicapped could stay for short 
holidays or visits from other parts of the country. Another 
decision would be to see whether we wanted any future 
conferences or other forms of meeting. 


Not Just Another Service 


A Conference such as the one suggested would require 
a great deal of organizing. This task should be accepted 
by us spastics, although this may not be possible on the 
first occasion. Then there is the question of finance, 
wherever the conference is held. A fee of £3 might be 
asked from those who attend, although grants might be 
available for those short of funds. It is vital that this 
Conference should not be just another service supplied so 
generously by the Spastics Society. Instead, it must reflect 
the growing desire of many of us to do things for ourselves 
even if we make many glaring mistakes at first. Maybe 
some of us can never know many aspects of “normal” life, 
but we can try to play a part in this complex business of 
living and find joy in doing so. 


j= 


(III) FOR 


INSTANCE... 


by John Roberts 
Buxton Centre 


In August this year, the first Spastics’ Conference was held in 
Sweden, at Gotenberg. By some miracle, we got a purely 
formal account of the Conference from Loggie Wood of Prested, 


who attended, and whose habit is not purely formal. 


Here is 


the reaction of another delegate to part of the discussion... 


. . . We discussed whether although we are adult in body 
we were adult in mind, i.e. whether we were really living 
up to our problem of disablement. And out of the dis- 
cussion arose a fundamental question of guilt. 

A spastic can feel guilty by watching work in relation 
to his family—parents, brothers and sisters. Doesn’t he 
sometimes feel that because of him his sister can never 
have a proper courtship, because she’s afraid to bring her 
boy home to have a meal at the same table, with Johnny- 
boy spitting and coughing tea all over everybody? (And 
that’s speaking from experience, incidentally. But I hastily 
add this had no effect whatsoever on my two sisters who 
are now happily married.) 

On the Sunday night my colleague from Prested Hall, 
Mr. L. Wood, brought up a very good paper on a disabled 
person and the opposite sex. In it he ranged from meeting 
the opposite sex to his attitude in regard to that line of life. 

May I just explain that a wee bit more. When Johnny 
gets about eleven or twelve years of age he starts to ask 
the usual questions—where did he come from, etc. And 
mum and dad, they both realise he will never live a normal 
life, therefore they’re forging out with the old gooseberry 
bush and what-have-you. So he goes out to find out from 
other people, his playmates, books and so on, and through 
that he builds up his own little dream world. And if a 
young lady happens to smile at him he not only in his 
mind courts her, he marries her and has given away the 
first daughter in marriage, all in the space of five minutes, 
if you know what I mean. It’s a very great shock to him 
when he sees the same girl pushing a baby-carriage a few 
years later with “Owner Driver” labelled all over it. 

We were very concerned with this question in relation 
to life in a centre. We found that in many centres this 
question was not actually faced up to, and I feel that we 
should face up to it. 

It’s all right for Julie and John to be just friends. Every- 
body’s very pleased to see John putting a piece of toast 
in Julie’s mouth every morning, and they say “Oh! How 
nice!” But they show signs of acute alarm when they see 


John and Julie in the library kissing and cuddling, and 
they say “Oh! We mustn’t have this!” But surely, if Julie 
and John are of average intelligence (and note I do not 
say normal intelligence) they can lead as far as possible 
an average adult life. 

I may bé a bit biased in this regard because, as some 
of you know, I have my own girl-friend. We have known 
each other ten years and it literally started off through 
Sheila pushing a piece of chocolate cake in my mouth, 
and 1 bit her finger! But many years ago we both sat 
down and realised that although we could never get mar- 
ried we were still entitled to a normal life and I’m very 
glad to say that at the moment we are together, and we 
are both very happy indeed. So I cannot see why any 
couple, if they are intelligent and can face up to the fact 
that they can never take the great step and marry, should 
not be encouraged to lead a life of close mutual affection 
if they want to. And I feel that the effect on the other 
residents is one of great encouragement—and they think 
“Well, if they did it, surely if we try we can do it, too”. 
But let me put in a word of warning. A couple must 
never push their relationship upon others, They must never 
say “All right, we're engaged” and all that. They must 
go quietly about their business day by day. Then every- 
thing will be dealt with quite calmly... . 


THE 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 
1965 


will be held in Birmingham on 15th May, starting 
at 10.0 a.m. 

After the morning’s business, there will be an 
opportunity to visit Carlson House School and 
Work Centre. 


Helping young ones to a new life 


NEW school was opened at Woodcote Way, Shrews- 

bury, not long ago. A school that puts Salop firmly 
in the forefront of the struggle to help handicapped 
children. 

The £35,000 custom-built Nursery and Assessment 
Centre is the first of its kind in the country to cater for 
children with mental and physical handicaps. 

Dealing with children from two to seven, it is the result 


Robert struggles gamely across the floor in his walking frame 

at the moment he only has use of one foot, but, with aids like 

this, and with expert care and help, he will steadily gain in 
strength and ability 
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te, 


The slide is a great favourite—Mrs. Joyce Robinson and the 
caretaker, Mr. Kenneth Burmingham, keeps a watchful eye on 
the children 


of close co-operation between the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, the Sembal Trust and Salop County Council’s 
Education Committee. 

The local Spastics Society has helped to provide some 
of the up-to-the-minute equipment, and comedian Richard 
(“Mr. Pastry”) Hearne is trying to raise money to pay for 
the vitally important hydrotherapy pool. 

The school has been designed as a fully comprehensive 
unit where children can receive educational and medical 
treatment, and includes a specially soundproofed speech 


eee 


“Giddy-up Rawhide”—Robert gallops across the classroom on his 
trusty rockinghorse 


therapy room as well as one where consultants and 
specialists can hold their clinics. 


It also provides a place where parents can meet and 
discuss their children and the problems arising from them, 
either amongst themselves or with experts. 


Principal of the Centre is Mr. Arno Rabinowitz, a 
bearded, softly spoken, extremely friendly psychologist and 
teacher who previously worked at the Child Guidance 
Training Centre in London. He said that one of the great 
advantages was that assessment of a child’s condition could 
now be spread over three or four years instead of com- 
paratively brief sessions. 


“This also means that we will be able to provide better 
continuity by having a good look at the schools they will 
be going to from here, and we will be able to arrange for 
them to receive similar treatment to that which they got 
here”, he explained. 


“At home children like this tend to become isolated be- 
cause of their handicap, but here they can play with other 


children—we also hope to prevent the parents becoming 
isolated”. 


A tremendous amount of careful thought and _pains- 
taking research has gone into the building of the Centre. 
The equipment is the most modern available and there is 
a carpenter on hand to make special equipment if it is 
needed. 

The capacity of the Centre—24—has been worked out 
on past figures and the expected incidence. of handicapped 
children in Shropshire. 

They come from all over the country and are brought in 
by W.V.S. drivers. 

The children vary from those who can hardly move at 
all to others who look perfectly normal but have speech 
or other defects. 


Only a few years ago many of these children would have 
lived a hermit’s existence. Now there is no reason at all 
why some of them should not go on to conventional 
primary schools after leaving the Centre. 


This fact, probably more than any other, illustrates the 
inestimable value of this visionary project. 


Six-years-old Judy gets a helping hand from teacher, Mrs. Clarice 
Duffy, as she clambers over the bars in the physiotherapy room 
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Stone 
Laid 


Norwich 
Work Centre 


Left to right: Mr. Loring, The Spastics Society’s Assistant Director, Services; Mr. J. F. Riches, 
Chairman af the Management Committee and the Lord Mayor, Alderman S. W. W. Clapham 


OUR years ago the Chairman of the Norfolk and 

Norwich Spastic Association (J. F. D. Riches, Esq.), 
set a target of £20,000 towards an improved local service 
for spastics. With the target reached, it was a proud 
moment for Mr. Riches and his hard-working Committee 
on Saturday afternoon, January 2, when the Lord Mayor 
of Norwich (Alderman S. W. W. Clapham), accompanied 
by the Lady Mayoress, laid the foundation stone of the 
new Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Association’s Work 
Centre. 

In a keen easterly wind, those attending heard the Lord 
Mayor say how appropriate it was that the birth of a 
New Year should be heralded by the birth of this new 
Centre, particularly so. as every eight hours of this New 
Year would also see the birth of yet another spastic child. 
He also made reference to the fact that in a recently 
published report presented to the County Borough Welfare 
Committee, a recommendation was made that there was 


ANOTHER 
100 UP 


Hard on the heels of the 100th placement from Sherrards 
Industrial Training Centre comes news of another. Colin 
Smith, of Bushey, Herts, is the 100th trainee from the 
Society’s Office Training Centre in Cheshire to be placed 
in employment. 

Colin began clerical duties with a grocery firm near 
Beaconsfield, Bucks, on December 7. He had just finished 
his training at the Chester branch of the Office Training 
Centre, having shown himself a good “all-rounder” in the 
training. Thoroughly familiar with the use of adding 
machines and addressing equipment, he is also a neat and 
accurate typist. 

For Colin, now 26 years of age, it has been a long 
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at Chester 
Centre 


an urgent need for a work centre for the adult handi- 
capped—the Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Association had 
foreseen this, said Alderman Clapham, and was ahead in its 
planning. 

The foundation stone and building were blessed by the 
Rev. E. Swain, Vicar of the Parish of St. Thomas, in which 
the new centre will be situated, and there followed a short 
service of dedication in the chapel of the West Norwich 
Hospital, which is adjacent to the new site. 

Mr. J. A. Loring, Assistant Director in charge of Ser- 
vices to Spastics, represented the national Society on this 
occasion. When addressing those present he emphasised 
the importance of interesting young people in the work 
of the Society and urged members not to be afraid to make 
young people work hard for the Society, as they enjoyed 
it. “The Society is a young Society”, said Mr. Loring, 
“and we need young people”. 

H. G. Knight. 


climb up the ladder to open employment. Before going 
to Chester for training he had for some years been a resi- 
dent at Ponds, and it was here that Colin got the oppor- 
tunity to study the basic English and maths so necessary 
for the clerical course. Also at Ponds he studied French 
and German and developed a keen interest in classical 
music. 

Now he is back at Ponds but in a different capacity. 
Ponds is now Colin’s “digs” from which he goes out to 
work daily like any non-handicapped young man of his age 
would do. As we did with Shirley Thomas, our 100th 
placing from Sherrards, we wish Colin well and look for- 
ward to keeping in touch with him. 

For the Centre that trained him, Colin’s job is a notable 
milestone in a chequered history. Readers may be in- 
terested to learn something more about Office Training 
facilities offered by the Society and perhaps Colin’s job 
offers as good a reason as any for writing about them. Next 
month we shall try to do just that. 

S. T, Allman. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 39 9. and what he would suffer thereafter. 7. 


10. He scored off Madame Butterfly! 7. 
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THE SOCIETY MAKES NEWS FOR 1965 © 


Director’s New Year Message Widely Quoted in Press 


ING ee covering many parts of the country have FAMILY HELP UNITS 


once again reviewed in detail the Society’s plans fol- 
lowing the annual message issued by the Director to groups 
through the Newsletter. 


Since the Press picked up a similar review in the form- 
ative days of the Society, there has been a demand from 
them for such news at the turn of each year when they 
are writing on future prospects on many fronts. 


The entry of 1965 has seen the Society and its plans 
featured as a “Year of Hope For Spastics”. As a result 
of fair and accurate reporting there can be little doubt 
among readers of these newspapers who respond to our 
Christmas appeal, or subscribe through the Friends of 
Spastics League and in various other ways that their 
money is being wisely spent. This is of the greatest 
importance. 


WHAT “ THE GUARDIAN ” SAID 


Under the heading, “1965: A Year of Hope For Spas- 
tics “ The Guardian ” carries the following report: 


The Birmingham centre—on which work was 
started ast March—will be equipped with a 
workshop covering 36,000 sq. ft. and fitted with 
electrical and mechanical tools. There will be 
Offices, canteen, rest room, and medical facilities, 
and an adjacent hostel with its own laundries. 
the centre will cost about £600,000. 

At the 39-acre farming centre at Gillingham, 
27 young men and eight girls will be trained to 
look after cattle and in dairy work and market 
gardening. The Society has already placed more 
than 1,000 spastics in offices, factories, and all 
branches of industry, but the Dorset project will 
give spastics their first opportunity of agricultural 
employment. 

After the success of a pioneer family-help unit 
in Nottingham two more centres will be opened. 


LONG-TERM AIM 


Referring to all these plans “ The Northamptonshire 
Evening Telegraph ” quotes: 


By the end of the year the Society will have 
150 affiliated groups throughout England and 
Wales and will have a network of 100 special 
schools, training centres, homes, clinics and work- 
shops spanning the country. 

This will bring nearer the long term aim to 
provide residential places for four times the 
present number of adults, to double our training 
facilities, to provide many more school places, to 
offer new facilities for helping parents, to provide 
more hostels and work centres and to equip more 
spastics for industry and for work at home. 


In a very full report covering almost 20 inches “ The 

South Wales Argus ” has this to say on family help units: 
During the next few years similar services will 
be set-up in many parts of the country where 
hundreds of voluntary and professional staff will 
relieve parents of spastic children of strain at 
times of family crisis. It is hoped that eventually 
every large centre will have a family help unit. 
“These wonderful parents with their infinite 
patience command our admiration,” says Dr. 
Stevens, “ but there comes a time when they can 
no longer draw on their reserves and we have a 

duty to them as to their children.” 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


In a similar outline “The Huddersfield Examiner ” 
stresses the subject of research: 

At the paediatric research unit at Guy’s 
Hospital, Professor Paul Polani and his team, 
financed by the Society, will continue their work 
to find why babies are born spastic. At the 
newly-established Department of Child Develop- 
ment at the University of London, largely 
financed by the Society, Professor J. Tizard and 
his staff will be starting their studies to find out 
how teachers can be helped to “get through” 
more easily the barrier of teaching brain-damaged 
children. 

The problem is a world one, and the Society 
will continue to provide an international clearing 
house of information to help spastics everywhere. 


EMPLOYMENT DRIVE 


Another full report in “ The Southport Visiter ” 
of the employment drive: 

The Society has already placed over '1.000 
spastics in offices, factories and all branches of 
industry. 

These are only a cross-section of the reports which 
have been seen in many other newspapers covering large 
sections of the population—“Birmingham Mail”, “York- 
shire Post”, “Glasgow Herald”, “Southern Evening Echo”, 
“Daily Sketch”, “Yorkshire Evening Post”, “British Medi- 
cal Journal”, “Medical News’, “Hospital and Social Ser- 
vice Journal”, and “The Western Morning News’. Nearly 
50 papers throughout the country carried the New Year 
Message. 

Finally, many newspapers end their reports with a re- 
minder, constantly before all of us—honorary officers, 
other voluntary workers and staff: 

Although 1965 will be a year of great achieve- 
ment for The Spastics Society there must be no 
diminution of effort, for, according to statistics, 
another 1,000 spastics will have been born by 
the end of the year—one every eight hours. 


says 


GIMMICKS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 


DIPLOMA IN THE EDUCATION OF 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


(with special attention to the problems of children with 
cerebral palsy) 


The above one-year full-time course is open to 
qualified teachers with substantial (i.e. normally not 
less than five years) teaching experience. Successful 
candidates will be eligible to apply for financial 
assistance as set out in the Programme of Courses 
for Qualified Teachers issued by the Department of 
Education and Science. 

Applications for admission in September, 1965, 
should be made by February 15th, 1965, tc The 
Registrar, University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, Malet Street, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further details may be obtained. 


THE SALUDE 
THERAPEUTIC MACHINE 


The Salude Therapeutic Machine marketed in this 
country by Scanglo Industries Limited, 55 Brown Street, 
Manchester 2, and costs £175 for the children’s model, is 
in constant use at Daresbury Hall Residential Centre. Mr. 
Bellman, the Warden, and Mr. Smart, the Remedial 
Gymnast, report that: “It teaches good contra-lateral 
movements of arms and legs, and the rythmical movements 
encourage greater mobility of the joints and relaxation. It 
can be adjusted for each muscle group. If used regularly, 
it will help with weight problems of patients to keep 
weight constant, and if used wisely, to decrease weight. It 
has a good psychological effect on spastics. They like the 
feeling of independence when using this machine.” 


The manufacturing firm also have a rental scheme costing 
£6 a month. For further information on this or any other 
Aids and Appliances, write to the Appliance Officer, The 
Spastics Society, 12 Park Crescent, London, W.1. 


Epilogue to a Railway 


oP 


by Ernest #8 Barnes 


Compiled and Typed by Judith Warren 


(O® October 1 Judith and I boarded a deisel-unit train, 

‘twenty minutes before its departure from Wells station 
for Norwich. This was only the second time Judith had 
visited Wells, but she had already made friends with the 
station. For me this was a very sad occasion, and between 
that moment and our arrival at Dereham I had a visional 
panorama of the many incidents in my life connected with 
this line. My father having been a railway driver, I was 
always very close to the railway. 

I cannot, of course, remember the first time that I 
travelled on this line, as | was then only three weeks old, 
but I can remember well, when I was four years old, my 
father taking me to Lowestoft. Although he had by this 
time retired, he took me on the footplate of his old engine, 
and I can remember getting my nose very black on the 
left-hand injector tap, in a vain attempt to see the water 
gauge, which had a fascinating bubble in it. 

The next real incident that stuck in my mind was when 
I left home at the age of eleven to be admitted to the 
Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital in London. I 
screamed all the way from Wells to Stratford, E., where 
my mother gave me a damned good hiding, which shut me 
up until we reached Liverpool Street. My return two years 
later was triumphal, for I now walked along the platform 
for the first time to a waiting car, loudly cheered by the 
Station staff. During the next two years I used to travel 
up to London and back on the same day, mostly by my- 
self, to visit the out-patient department of the hospital. I 
then left home for another period of nine months, and this 
time I no longer screamed, but was overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of another stay in this wonderful hospital. 

The next picture that I saw was of when I was to be- 
come the very proud possessor of my first hand-propelled 
invalid tricycle. How I haunted that station waiting for 
its arrival, scrounging lifts to meet every train; I used to 
wait about on the station for hours, even going without 
food (which I often do for a long time if | am very ex- 
cited or distressed). When eventually the chair did come | 
was overjoyed, but I made the same mistake as many 
handicapped people, of thinking that I could drive it 
straight away. I was so chagrined when I found that I 
could not do so, that I broke the booking-office window 
with my walking-stick, cursing and swearing at the poor 
clerk behind it. I was locked in the waiting-room, and my 
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mother was sent for. On her arrival she promptly gave 
me a resounding box on the ears, and then pushed me 
home, where a card was awaiting for me, saying that I 
should be admitted to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital 
the next day. This greatly distressed me, for it meant that 
not only would I miss the exciting rail journey to London, 
but it would also be the end of my visits to the orthopaedic 
hospital. Thus my closeness with this railway was severed 
for the next eighteen months, 

All was not lost, however, for by the end of these 
eighteen months I was rid of all my plaster and stitches, 
and I then started to learn to ride my chair. During this 
rather lengthy process I used to haunt the station once 
more, and also the level-crossing gates in the area, I was 
very lucky at this time to make a firm friend of a “1916” 
man, who had worked with my father, and who had now 
just become an engine-driver himself. He was able to 
introduce me to the other ten sets of men who were then 
at Wells (the Wells-Heacham line then still being open). 

I transferred my hauntings from the platforms to the 
loco, depots, and to my great delight arrangements were 
made for me sometimes to travel on the foot-plate of the 
ghost train, which was the last train at night from Wells 
to Heacham and back. I think that the first time I did 
this was the greatest moment in my life, as I climbed un- 
aided on to the engine, which was a “Claude” class No. 
1888. We turned the engine and slowly backed on to our 
train, and patiently waited for the stick (signal). After we 
left Holkham, the driver put my right hand on the regula- 
tor-handle, and we let her go up Docking Bank. On 
arrival at Heacham we pushed the train into the siding, 
took the engine to Hunston to turn it, had a cup of tea, 
and picked up our train again and returned to Wells. As 
we slowed up to take the Holkham bend into Wells station 
I saw my father’s grave in the moonlit cemetery, and I 
could almost feel his presence beside me on the footplate. 

My next picture is of the day when I first took Judith 
home with me, preceded by a “wire” from Norwich 
Station which read, “Lord Mayor arriving on 15,24 train, 
accompanied by female escort. Very nice, too. He’s done 
it at last”. 

As we glided into Dereham I realised that I had passed 
for the last time over the iron road, that had made so 
many friends for me, and had given me so much joy. 


PEOPLE ARE NICE 


At Christmas time the shop assistants working in the 
Tonbridge branch of Woolworths themselves made an 
offer to keep the store open late for the exclusive use of 
the Delarue pupils. The chance to do their shopping in 
peace and quiet, wheelchairs or no wheelchairs, was a 
great boon to the students. 

A day or two later the Headmaster received this letter 
from the Manager: 

Dear Sir, 

I think we all learned a little last night. 

My Staff and I would like to thank you for allowing 
your party of children to come to our store last evening. 
As you now probably know, what was intended to be a 
shopping jaunt turned out to be a great load of fun for 
all, in fact, I don’t know who enjoyed it most, your 
children or the girls and myself. We had “guns a-blaz- 
ing’, records playing, mechanical cars whizzing around 
the floor and even hand-ball. 

Your children were some of the happiest and most 
polite we have ever met, and I know that we are looking 
forward to another opportunity of having them down 
again, perhaps at Easter. 

The privilege and pleasure of having their company 
was entirely ours. 

Thank you. Yours truly, 

(Signed) K. Hawkins. 


Music ‘Therapy 


Miss Juliette Alvin, the founder of the Society for 
Music Therapy and Remedial Music, has visited not only 
the Salford Health Department, Salford Royal Hospital 
and Springfield Hospital but also the Seedley Junior 
Training Centre, to give demonstrations on the art and 
work of music therapy. 

Music therapy has two most important factors, that of 
sound and concentration, which by the expertise of the 
therapist is of value to the mentally handicapped. Inte- 
grated with the teaching of the centre staff and speech 
therapy, physiotherapy, psychology, mental welfare care 
and medical attention, it does much to develop the in- 
dependent personality. 

For the demonstration session, Miss Alvin began by 
gaining the friendly co-operation of the children by show- 
ing kindness and asking the children to help by carrying 
her cello into its position. Eight children were in the 
group, chronological age range 11 to 14 years. They sat in 
a semi-circle around Miss Alvin, who with great delibera- 
tion started to unfasten her instrument case. The cover 
was removed to display the cello, and the physical and 
facial expression of the children was one of great delight 
and expectation. 

Miss Alvin let the children have a good look and they 
touched the cello, remarking—‘“nice”, “wood” and “ah”. 

With Miss Alvin and her cello in position, she tapped 
on her instrument in a drumming manner, then some piz- 
zicato, demonstrating the sounds and making the strings 
vibrate. 

The bow was produced and displayed to the children, 
many of whom knew, and by action demonstrated, what it 
was used for. 


Miss Alvin played “Baa Baa Black Sheep”. Instantly 
the children recognised this and joined in singing. 

Various types of music were played, classical and 
Spanish, with the latter the children joined in quite spon- 
taneously by clapping to the rhythm which they did very 
well considering the intricacy of the music. 

The session lasted approximately 20 minutes, and the 
children had been held by the music. When it ended, to 
avoid disappointment, the children were allowed to put the 
cello back into its case, covering and fastening it up 
securely. 

Miss Alvin stressed that observation, recording of re- 
actions and discussions of treatment with the doctor or 
psychiatrist in charge is most important. 

J, Eo Burn: 


BOWLED BY SPASTIC 


PETER BARNES is a spastic with a weak arm and leg 
and poor speech. He has been bowling twice a week for 
the last six months and although his stance and approach 
are completely unorthodox he has made remarkable pro- 
gress to counteract his unsteadiness. 

Not long ago Peter joined the new Norfolk Champion 
Singles League at Norwich Bowl] and already has taken 
some points off our top bowlers. This is a handicap 
league and with his average well over a 100 he is creat- 
ing quite a big fan club. 

Peter considers bowling an ideal exercise and would 
like to assist in helping other handicapped people to play 
and to form a league or competition for them. 

His mother was one of the originators of the Spastics 
Society in London and the Norwick Association. 

His father is Hon. Secretary of the Management Com- 
mittee in Norwich and is trying to organise some trial 
visits to Norwich Bowl for some other spastic adults. 

C. D. Maclaren. 


The Days Aren’t 
LONG Enough 


Dick cannot use his hands, speak clearly, 
or walk. He carries no chip on his 
shoulder, and is never bored. 


by Dick Boydell 


Pals used to be plenty of time for me to pursue all 

my interests but now I am so busy that it is difficult 
to fit everything in. The main reason for the change is the 
foot-controlled typewriter that I have had for about twelve 
months, and which I described in Spastics News last 
May. I now spend a great deal of time typing; mostly 
letters, or copy-typing to improve my speed. 

Sometimes I write to friends I haven’t seen for years and 
it is extremely interesting getting replies telling me what 
they are doing now. They are doing all sorts of jobs in all 
sorts of places, even as far away as Canada and San Fran- 
cisco. One of my friends is now a director in about half-a- 
dozen companies and is interested in motor-rallying and 
flying. On top of all that he is married with three children 
so, if the days aren’t long enough for me to do all that I 
would like, I don’t know how on earth he manages at all! 

Someone I write to regularly, although I have never met 


him, is handicapped by polio and has given several demon- 
strations of the Possum control system during the past 
three years or so. He is a radio “Ham” and recently has 
got me interested in amateur radio too. A friend has lent 
me a short wave receiver to get me started, and now I have 
got to find the time to study for the Radio Theory exami- 
nation and the Morse Code test which I will have to pass 
in order to get a Transmitting Licence. 

Before I had the typewriter I used to read a great deal 
but now I just can’t find nearly as much time for it as I 
would like. I used to be able to read the newspaper every 
day but now I can only manage it at weekends. There was 
also time to read books on such subjects as mathematics, 
atomic energy, electronics and space travel; as well as 
ships, particularly yachts and other sailing vessels. But 
now my reading is mainly confined to periodicals. I have 
been a member of the British Interplanetary Society for 
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ten years and get their Journal and magazine “Spaceflight’’, 
both of which are published six times a year. In addition, 
I take two monthly magazines “Practical Television”, 
which mainly deals with the technical side of TV., and 
“Yachting World”. 

Watching TV. is something else that I can’t do as much 
of as I used to. In order to help me plan my work so that 
I can watch the educational programmes that particularly 
interest me, I type out a timetable at the start of each term. 
For example, the one for the 1964 Autumn Term is shown 
on previous page. As well as watching these programmes 
I read the pamphlets that go with the series “The Science 
of Man”, “Advance” and “Communication”. 

To keep up-to-date with current affairs I look at 
“Panorama” every week and the news at least twice a day, 
to make up for not having time to read the paper. I also 


like documentary, travel and nature programmes. For 
recreation I watch comedy and variety in the evenings, and 
sport on Saturdays. The sports which I particularly enjoy 
watching are cricket and soccer. During the summer I 
spend rather more time looking at cricket that I ought to. 
In fact, when the Test Matches are on, I have to force 
myself to do any typing at all! 

Something I don’t do now as much as I should is to get 
outside; I used to sit in the garden quite a lot but now I 
am too busy to do that very much. 

Recently I have started to use a four-switch typewriter 
control instead of the two-switch one I used to have, this 
has more than doubled my typing speed and with more 
practice I hope to get faster still. But, in spite of this, what 
with typing, reading, watching television and now amateur 
radio, the days certainly aren’t long enough! 


Spastics Society Accountant Retires 


fl 


—For 
the Third 
Time! 


Mr. Gray’s Story 
and the Society’s .. . 


Left to right: The Chairman, Dr. D. E. Wheeler, looks on while Dr. Stevens presents Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray with a Scroll of Life Membership to the staff social club: Mr. A. Moira, Vice- 
Chairman, at the back 


ff heeds spectacular growth of The Spastics Society from a 
handful of people with £5 to one of the largest charit- 
able organisations in the country is recalled by the retire- 
ment of accountant Mr. F. C. Gray, of 88 Richmond Park 
Road, East Sheen—a key figure in those early days. 

Mr. Gray joined the Society eleven years ago—just a 
year after its inception—following his retirement from the 
Civil Service where he had worked for 44 years. He and 
his daughter, Mrs. Sheila Rawstorne, who is now adminis- 
trative secretary to the Stars Organisation for Spastics, 
were the first two paid employees of the Society. 

Fired with the enthusiasm of the small group of parents 
of spastics who wanted a chance for their children, Mr. 
Gray found himself working seven days a week. He recalls 
that there were no office hours as such, they started early 
and finished late, Saturdays and Sundays included. As 
money began to come in from appeals he often took it 


home and slept with it under his mattress as a security 
precaution. 

Mr. Gray retired from full time work as chief acountant 
to the Society in 1962 to become personal assistant to the 
Society treasurer on a part time basis. 

Attribute to his work is paid in the recently published 
book “Every Eight Hours” compiled by Richard Dimbleby 
and Mary Hobbs, which tells the story of the Society—the 
vision, energy and sheer hard work that has made The 
Spastics Society the leading organisation in the world for 
the care of spastics. 

At a staff party on Monday, December 21, Dr. D. E. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Society, presented Mr. Gray 
with a cheque on behalf of the staff to mark the occasion 
of his retirement. In thanking him Mr. Gray said, “My 
eleven years with the Society has been a wonderful ex- 
perience and I would do it all again.” 
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by Ann Pearce 


T was in 1949 and I was seven years old when at last 

we had some news. My mother had a letter from a 
school at Ely in Cambridgeshire to say that I had been 
accepted for three months’ trial at the Palace School there. 
Although we didn’t realise it at the time this was to be 
the beginning of treatment that was to be of real value to 
me, and the start of my: education. 

The day for starting school came quickly. I remember 
that morning well: it was hard to think that mum was 
dressing me for the last time for a while anyway, but 
although I was a bit afraid of the future I knew that it was 
necessary for me to take this step. We were taken to Ely 
by a Red Cross car. 

The Palace School is opposite Ely Cathedral, which is 
the third largest Cathedral in England. At one time the 
school was the Bishop’s Palace, hence its name. It is run 
by the Red Cross, the staff wearing a Red Cross uniform 
during the day to let people know that the name is not 
just words but deeds as well. The building had to be 
altered a lot to make it suitable for its new purpose. There 
were 55 girls with various physical handicaps—spina 
bifida, polio, various congenital deformities and, of course, 
spastics. Some slept upstairs, but there was a bedroom 
downstairs for 17 of the heavier girls as at this time we had 
no lift; this came later when finance made it practical. Our 
playroom and dining room were downstairs, and three 
classrooms. The playroom was used for physiotherapy 
during the day while we were at school, and we had a 
room for speech therapy. A big hall was used for our 
daily rest period after lunch, also for parties and such 
things. As you see there was very little space—even our 
cycles had to be kept in the corridors. As more money 
was available extensions were built and conditions were 
much less cramped, but I didn’t benefit from this as by the 
time the work was done I had left school. We did, how- 
ever, have beautiful grounds; one of the biggest plane trees 
in England grew on one of the lawns. We also had swings 
and other play equipment for the younger girls and plenty 
of room to ride our bikes. Later a physiotherapy unit was 
built in the grounds. 

I discovered it was the custom for all new girls to spend 
a few days in the sick bay just to be on the safe side. As 
the journey to school had been a long and tiring one I was 
really quite pleased for someone to put me to bed. Mean- 
while my mother had been talking to the headmistress, 
Miss Lake, and had had a look around the school, but 
she came to see me before she left. I started to cry when 
I realised mum was going. The sister told me she was 
just going to have a cup of tea but, of course, that was 
just to cheer me up a bit. 

My few days under observation passed quickly and I 
was able to get up and go down to school. We were called 
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SLOW MOTION 


Chapter 11—ELY 


at 7 o’clock in the mornings, breakfast at 8 a.m. and at 
9.30 we went to school. Lunch was at 12 noon, then we had 
a rest until afternoon school started again at 2 p.m. until 
4 p.m. We had to be in bed by 7 p.m., and our evenings 
were free for play or letter writing. We had Guides one 
evening each week and, of course, were able to watch TV. 
Our periods for physio- and speech-therapy also came 
during school time but they were worked out so that we 
didn’t miss much school work. 

Twice a week we were taken out shopping to buy sweets 
and anything we wanted. We were quite near to the shops 
so this wasn’t difficult. The girls who were able to went 
on their bikes but it was a long time before I could achieve 
this. In this way we not only had an outing, we were also 
learning road sense and the value of money. 

First of all something had to be arranged so that I could 
sit comfortably. An ordinary wheelchair wasn’t any good 
—as fast as I was sat in it I slid out again. So I had a 
chair made. This was an ordinary wooden chair made with 
sides eon, two small wheels on the back legs and a foot- 
board which had a pair of “skis” fitted on. These “skis” 
are two foot-shaped slots into which the feet are placed 
which are then fastened with straps and laces. When I 
wanted to move about someone would tip the chair back- 
wards and just wheel me along. This, of course, was only 
for indoor use—out of doors we used the old-fashioned 
type of bath chair. I looked forward to weekends when 
I was allowed out of my home-made chair and put into 
one of these bath chairs to go out. Many of the other girls 
had another type of chair they could operate with their 
hands and be quite independent but my hands weren’t 
steady enough to grip the wheel which was nearly level with 
the arm rest. As time went on I found another way of 
getting around—it must have taken about a couple of 
years but eventually I thought of pushing myself back- 
wards with my right foot. To be mobile even in a chair 
gave me a great deal of pleasure, but God help anyone 
who got in my way. 

Three times a week | had physiotherapy exercises 
similar to those I was used to at Carshalton. My biggest 
difficulty was feeding, and Miss Rowell, whom I had met 
at Carshalton, and was now the physiotherapist at the 
Palace, felt this must be tackled first, and so together with 
exercises to teach me how to control my movements I was 
also taught to feed myself. While I sat at a table Miss 
Rowell would get a plate, a spoon and some bread and 
treacle (the treacle was to make the bread sticky so that 
I wouldn’t have the added problem of keeping it on the 
spoon while getting it to my mouth). I practised with 
bread and treacle for a long time before progressing on to 
feeding myself with a meal. Even then I wasn’t ready to 
cope on my own in the dining room; it was better at first 
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Ann enjoys her 
tricycle at the 
age of nine 


for me to be able to concentrate on what I was doing 
without the distraction of the other children. One early 
difficulty was to stop the plate sliding about, as my move- 
ments were so wild it went everywhere, and so I had a 
feeding board made. This is a flat piece of wood with a 
hole each for plate and cup, and it screwed firmly on to 
the table. Later, when I was able to dispense with the 
feeding board, I had a plate with a rubber suction pad 
underneath to keep it still. Using this together with two 
spoons fitted with wooden handles, one a bent handle so 
that I could get it to my mouth easier, was how I learned 
to feed myself. Drinking wasn’t so easy, though I did have 
a special cup with a handle at each side so that I could 
pick it up myself. But even so when I drank everyone 
knew, as everywhere was flooded. But one day I had an 
idea—I found a straw in a cupboard! and this was the 
answer: I have used a straw ever since. When I tried to 
do anything at all my whole body moved, and it was quite 
impossible to control my movements at all. I was so intent 
on doing that one particular thing that I couldn’t con- 
centrate on anything else at the same time. I had great 
difficult in keeping saliva from dribbling down my chin; 
this caused great suffering to my clothes, and so overalls 
were made for me which I wore all the time except for 
going out. Progress was being made. I could now sit 
fairly well, and after a fashion feed and drink by myself, 
but my education was a different proposition altogether. 

I was still in the infants’ class at the age of eleven, trying 
hard to learn—but it was very slow. In order to help my 
speech Miss Rowell was taking me on my tricycle on my 
own to the shops. My tricycle was an ordinary one with a 
back support so that I could sit without fear of falling off. 
First I had to learn to cross the road and stay on my 
tricycle—many times I came off and many times other 
people had narrow escapes, but we pressed on, Then to the 
shopping—Miss Rowell would tell me what to buy and 
then wait outside while I went into the shop myself. This 
meant I had to speak plainly so that the shopkeeper could 
understand. Sometimes they got a bit impatient and went 
to find Miss Rowell and ask her in to interpret, but all the 
sympathy they got from her was “‘No, I am not buying the 
goods, Ann is. She will tell you what she wants” and the 


shopkeeper would return looking solemn, but when | had 
the goods we hadn’t finished. They now had to be paid for. 
In my struggle with my purse I sometimes dropped my 
money and had a secret giggle while the poor man had to 
pick it up. When I went out of the shop I am sure he 
said “thank goodness”, but I always went back again. 

My writing was impossible to read and this, with the 
speech handicap, made progress very difficult. First typing 
was tried as an alternative but it was more by luck than 
good judgement if I got any letters right at all, also it 
took ages and didn’t really do the typewriter, or me, much 
good, so we packed it up. Many years later after great 
perseverance I was able to use an electric typewriter with 
more success. 

Now we tried Temple Fay writing, I will explain what 
this is. First of all you practise drawing lots of straight 
horizontal lines, then parallel lines, then other shapes. Once 
you master all these then comes the task of putting them 
together to make letters, starting at the beginning of the 
alphabet and going right through many many times until 
you find you can write the letters automatically. Then you 
can start putting letters together to make words. It was 
in this painstaking way I was taught to write, and now 
I spend a great deal of time writing letters, and the enve- 
lopes—and to everyone’s amazement they usually arrive. 

But it was not all treatment and work at the Palace. We 
had a lot of fun and outings too. On Whit Monday for 
instance, it was Parents’ Day. Unfortunately it was too 
far for mine to attend but it was an enjoyable day all the 
same. Two or three months were spent preparing for this 
day; our parents were invited to look at our work and 
discuss with our teachers what we were doing and what 
progress we were making and a school concert was given. 
There were songs, recited poems and percussion band 
which I sometimes played in. Some of the girls played 
pieces on the piano. Afterwards Miss Lake would make 
a speech and then we would finish up with certificates 
being presented to the girls who had passed various exams. 
We were often able to go out for bus rides, and sometimes 
we were invited out to tea. Christmas, of course, was a 
great time. We had a lovely party with presents on the 
tree for everyone, and when the time came for holidays 
the excitement was intense. Our cases would be brought 
out of the attic in plenty of time for packing and we would 
all look forward to the great day. 


FEBRUARY DIARY 


Employment Assessment Course No. 36: 
Ellerslie Court, Southport—Ist-8th February. 
Meeting to discuss North-West Regional Plan: 
Manchester—6th February. 
Meeting to discuss N. Home Counties Regional Plan: 
Park Crescent—13th February. 
*62 Club Officers’ Conference: 
Arundel Hotel—13th/14th February. 
Meeting of Chairmen of Management Committees and 
Board of Governors: 
Park Crescent—20th February. 
Study Group on Provision of Day Schools for P.H. 
children: 
Manchester—25th February/Ist March. 
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MOSES, JETHRO 
AND ALL THAT 


by J. A. Loring 


aie has grown up over the past two decades a vast 
literature which deals with the organisation of com- 
merce and industry, and management journals abound 
with articles about the structure of private enterprise. There 
is also a sizeable literature on the subject of local govern- 
ment. However, little has been written about voluntary 
organisations and their management and control, prob- 
ably because voluntary bodies are usually too small to 
permit of much analysis and are often moulded around 
the personal requirements and idiosyncrasies of small 
groups of individuals and are usually re-moulded when 
other individuals take over; very few reach the size of 
the Spastics Society and on the score of size alone the 
Society’s organisation is worth a brief study. It is also 
worth study because it is young and malleable; not too set 
in its ways, and knowledge of how it works may help to 
understand how it could develop in the future. 
The Society is a Company registered under the Com- 
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panies Act, 1948, but it is a Company not having a share 
capital and financial liability is limited by guarantee of the 
members of the sum of £5 each. It also has the privilege 
of being allowed to dispense with the word “Limited” after 
its name. That it is a Company in the legal sense of the 
word has important consequences, in as much as it is 
subject to English Company Law. Control is vested in 
the members who elect, in Annual General Meeting, 
directors to carry on the business of the Society. The 
Society’s Directors are not referred to as such in the 
Memorandum of Articles of Association but as an Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Society’s Memorandum sets out its objectives and 
deals with some other important matters. It also limits 
and describes the Society’s field of work. The Articles 
outline the organisation by which the objectives shall be 
achieved. 

Both the Memorandum and Articles are legally binding 
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on the Society. Misunderstandings do from time to time 
arise on this score, sometimes from a failure to understand 
the legal nature of the Society, which is not free to change 
its constitution at will and would in fact not be allowed 
to change it except in ways in keeping with the Companies 
Act, under which the Executive Committee has certain 
quite specific duties. In this respect and in others the 
Society is quite unlike the Local Authority, which through 
its Council and committees which may meet quite fre- 
quently, often deals with the minutae of municipal business, 
whereas a Company is required by law to appoint directors 
who are by custom entrusted with its affairs between 
general meetings which seldom take place more than once 
or twice a year. 


The Society’s organisation does, however, depart from 
normal Company practice in one respect, in that it has 
in addition to a governing body (the Executive Committee) 
an elected consultative council which must meet at least 
four times a year, whose advice it is obliged to consider 
before there is any major departure from current policy, 
and to whom the names of all of those who wish to stand 
for election to the Executive Committee must be submitted 
for approval. Here again the difference from local authority 
structure is quite marked. The Society's Membership 
consists for the most part of nominees of its affiliated 
associations who are thus in a position to govern the Society. 
The Executive Committee appoints sub-Committees to 
advise upon the act in specific fields of operation, e.g. 
Services to Spastics, Groups and Regions, Finance, etc. 
However, since the overall responsibility for the Society’s 
affairs is in the hands of the members and the Executive 
Committee, all of whom are voluntary workers, the day to 
day business of the Society must be conducted by paid 
officials, and side by side with the formal structure there 
is an administration headed by a director, with assistant 
directors responsible for the three main sections of the 
Society’s work: Services to Spastics, Finance and, Appeals 
and Information. The affiliated groups of the Society have 
been linked together in regions and each region has or will 
have a Regional Advisory Committee—these arrangements 
are not mentioned in the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association and are not a formal part of the Society’s 
constitution. 


This then in brief is the organisation of the Society, the 
system by which it carries out its duties. How can one 
judge a system of this sort? One may take the problem 
at a simple level and ask whether the system works 
efficiently and if the answer is “yes” one may conclude that 
it is prima facie a good system, but to judge whether a 
system is likely in the long run to prove a good one is more 
difficult. 

However, one can turn to the new science of cybernetics 
for some guidance. This science was identified by Norbert 
Weiner in 1947 and it sets out to explain how systems 
work. Examples of systems are nations, enterprises, primi- 
tive communities, ecological systems of plants and animals, 
living cells, machines and “the unconscious team work of 
soil, climate, wild plants and wild animals”’—the web of 
nature. Cybernetics describes what systems must be like 
if they are to achieve their objects and survive. It is diffi- 
cult to explain these requirements in a few sentences and 
it’s realised that a system is a complex of organisation, 
administration, communication and execution which de- 
pends upon the various parts, which in some systems are 
human parts, functioning effectively. The most humble 
cleaner in a factory is a part of a complex and her 


failure to clean properly or to put soap in washbasins may 
directly affect the efficiency and attitude of many hundreds 
of work people. 


But whether the cleaner can do her job properly or not 
will not depend alone upon her willingness and ability to 
carry out orders efficiently but also upon the efficiency and 
diligence of others—for example, unless she is supplied 
with a mop she cannot clean; without a supply of elec- 
tricity her polishing machine will not work. If soap has 
not been ordered she cannot put it in the washbasins. Even 
at this very simple level of activity much depends upon an 
effective web of communication between the functions 
concerned. 


Besides a system of communication there must also be 
a system of control. If there is to be action, orders must 
be given and the parts of the system must be willing and 
able to carry them out. It is the study of control and com- 
munication that has led to the current interest in cyber- 
netics. One essential message of cybernetics is that there is 
a common language of control of all systems, human or 
artificial, be they of the human brain or body or of an 
electronic or mechanical device. Information is, according 
to this theory, not unlike energy in physics or chemistry. 
It is so to speak, the fuel of action. 


If a system of government or control is to endure it must 
be self-sufficient. Different parts of it must take the main 
responsibility at different times according to the nature 
of the problems that arise but the various parts should 
be mutually dependent and there should be no isolated 
decision-makers. All parts of the system, if it is to work 
well, must be inter-dependent, rather like a national elec- 
tricity grid, so that if one part fails another part can take 
over. Effort should not be devoted to ensuring that every 
part is fool-proof but rather to ensuring that there is 
adequate and proper overlapping to meet failures. The 
most satisfactory system is not one which is represented 
by the family tree organisation chart, but rather by a 
radio transistor circuit. There must also be a proper 
system of feedback, so that information can be monitored 
and eroneous messages spotted and corrected. Many 
systems in the past have not met these requirements, far 
too many have been dependent upon single command 
posts. Political systems that do not meet these requirements 
are inclined to perish like those of Hitler, Stalin and 
Napoleon. Others, like the British system of constitutional 
monarchical government, meet with the requirements with- 
out being aware of them. 

The extent to which the Society’s system of government 
measures up to these requirements would require detailed 
study; it is undoubtedly a variagated and very human 
system of control. The “marriage” of voluntary workers 
and professional staff is successful and together with the 
Committee system and well-developed means of internal 
communication there seems to have grown up a system 
sufficiently flexible to enable the Society to adjust quickly 
to changing circumstances, 

The Society’s principal concern is with people and it 
must be sensitive to their requirements and flexible in the 
face of the infinite variety of human nature with which 
it has to deal. Whilst one must sympathise with those who 
have a nostalgia for the simplicities of another age and can 
only work in crude types of organisation of the “master 
and man” type, those with no overlapping, each man 
placed according to his station, in a simple pyramid of 
control, this is not the type of system which is best suited 
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to a society which must grow organically; its various parts 
richly inter-connected, its variety of workers linked together 
in a team in which each member supports the other and 
rushes, if need be, out of position to take the ball and 
press home the attack. 

Intertwined in all these organisational considerations is 
the much older problem of delegation. Successful execu- 
tion of policy must depend upon proper delegation of 
responsibility and authority. “Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely”. This somewhat overworked 
adage is of great significance in modern organisation for 
nothing more certainly gums up the working of a system 
than an agglutination of power at any particular point. 
The story of Moses and Jethro is apposite. Moses was a 
Jew by birth but, from early babyhood and adoption, an 
Egyptian princeling. In a fit of hatred he killed a man and 
hid his body and when his crime was discovered he was 
compelled to flee from court. The Jewish people were 
at that time a slave race and turned to him, so much their 
superior, for leadership which he agreed to provide rather 
unwillingly and only after much hesitation. He did not 
seek greatness or power but had both thrust upon him and 
he was ever conscious of his inadaquecy. Eventually he 
realised that if the Jews were to survive they must migrate, 
leave Egypt. To organise migration on such a scale and in 
secrecy was a formidable task and one for which Moses’ 
training ill-equipped him, but he was intelligent and very 
courageous. Indeed it is his courage and faith that shine 
through the somewhat laconic phrases of the story as it 
is written in the Bible. He seems to have been given to 
procrastination and it was only after a long and abortive 
negotiations with the Egyptian Court that he decided to 
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act and more by luck than judgement managed to extricate 
the Jews from Egypt. As a leader of the Jews during their 
wonderings he proved to be something of a muddler and 
so bad at delegation that even the primitive tribal adminis- 
tration was in danger of being brought to a standstill, and 
Moses himself rendered ineffective by overwork. 

This state of affairs was noticed by Jethro his father-in- 
law who said to Moses “The thing thou doest is not good, 
thou wilt surely wilt away—it is too heavy for thee; thou 
are not able to perform it thyself alone” and Jethro’s solu- 
tion has something of modern management consultancy 
about it. “Thou shalt provide out of the people able men 
—every great matter they shall bring to thee but every 
small matter they shall judge so that it shall be easier for 
thyself. and they shall bear the burden with thee”. Can 
there be a clearer statement of the need for delegation? 
Moses acted upon this advice and Jethro like a good con- 
sultant and father-in-law withdrew from the situation— 
“he went his way into his own land”. \These were crucial 
events in the great migration from Egypt and were followed 
within a few weeks by the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments on Mount Sinai and certainly without this Codi- 
fication of conduct Moses’ delegation of authority would 
have been largely ineffective. For to delegate respon- 
sibily and authority is in itself insufficient since those to 
whom the delegation is made must know the policy they 
have to implement and the framework within which the 
policy is to be interpreted. 

This story is not without significance for all of us, par- 
ticularly those who are in areas of work which have by 
force of circumstances come to revolve around one man or 
woman. 
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CRESTED CUSTARD WARBLER 


—a warm and sunny creature 
with an insatiable appetite for 
sugar and milk and all things 
nice. This bird epitomises the 
attitude of custard lovers to 
Bird's. 


WHIPPERWELL 


—a fascinating, light-hearted 
bird. Often found turning him- 
selffrom something simpleinto 
something exotic. His charac- 
teristics are similar to deli- 
cious Instant Whip, which after 
all starts with milk and ends 
up as a dreamy, creamy sweet. 


VARIEGATED JELLYWOBBLER 


—never happier than when he’s 
wobbling like a youknowwhat. 
Has great taste and creative 
flair. Guess who he tries to imi- 
tate — Bird’s Jelly de luxe — 
gorgeous fruity jellies that 
just ask to be dressed up with 
creamy custard. 
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Bird’s of a feather flock together— 
Bird’s Custard : Instant Whip - Lemon Pie Filling - Jelly de luxe 
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—all in the same family tree— 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS LIMITED - BIRMINGHAM 
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Letters to the 


A NEW YEAR GREETING 
Dear Editor, 

Iam an O.A.P. (Old Age Pensioner). 
I live in Croydon and for some years 
have passed the Spastics Bramley Hill 
Centre daily. I have seen the cheerful 
faces being helped in and out of am- 
bulances and cars. I have left bundles 
of greetings cards, stamps and silver 
paper and milk tops on the door-step 
= gladly bought an emblem on flag 

ay. 

Recently I was taken to the country- 
side and was given some SPASTICS 
News to read. With the exception of 
the Bible, I have never read such an 
uplifting record of clean living and 
courage and heavenly devotion. Now 
I am going to suggest that at the Open- 
ing of the New Centre at Bramley Hill, 
Croydon, all the students and helpers 
be given back numbers of SPASTICS 
News to be handed out singly to 
passers-by, who naturally live around 
‘and know more about things that I 
knew. Local interest would develop 
and friends and helpers attracted. I 
would further urge that this should be 
a National movement, who knows 
where it may end? Every month a 
living record of divine selflessness be- 
‘ing handed out, must reap fantastic 
returns. As I am shy I will sign my- 
self as 

A FuTuRE HELPER IN SOME WAY. 


We are hoping very much that you 
will see this copy and will make your- 
self known—we'll ask the Bramley Hill 
staff to pin it on the gate or something! 
—so that you can read our thanks for 
your kind and generous letter. The 
Official Opening is in the Spring, but 
how can we invite you if we don’t 
know where to write? So let us know. 

The Spastics Society is a national 
movement now. We are very proud of 
its success, but there’s a lot still to be 
done. 


Tor tHE EDITOR, 
“SPASTICS NEWS”, 


Editor 


VALUE OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 
Dear Editor, 

Always seeking knowledge and good 
advice I would ask if in the cases of 
severely handicapped spastic children 
physiotherapy would help to keep limbs 
a little more supple and to stave off the 
stiffening of the joints and tendons. 

I noticed in the case of my own two 
boys that whilst physiotherapy did not 
produce any sort of aid, or cure, never- 
theless whilst physiotherapy was given 
the limbs did not show such stiffening 
as that appearing since it ceased. 

If a child is ineducable and severely 
handicapped, should physiotherapy be 
counted as useless and unnecessary, or 
is it worth the effort to give the treat- 
ment in the hope of help to the child? 

Edgar E. Poole, 
Ham, Wellington, 
Somerset. 


NEWS FROM PONDS 
Dear Editor, 

During the last six months there have 
been some G.C.E. results. Brian Bowry 
took English Language, also Mona 
Younis. They both passed. Another 
result was Geoffrey Busby who passed 
in English Literature. The first of the 
winter examinations came in Novem- 
ber. Geoffrey Busby took Physics, and 
Beryl Potter took Latin and Spanish. 

If you remember, about this time 
last year, I told you about our system 
of Family Council. We have just had 
an election and the new council has 
passed a resolution saying that the 
family council complement should be 
raised to eleven instead of nine as it 
is at present. 

During the last few weeks we in 
Ponds have been waiting to hear who 
will be going to Sweden in July, 1965. 
Ten of the family are hoping to stay 
at Gottenburg Spastic School. 

Linton Edwards. 


WORKSHOP SUPERVISOR 
AND SALES REP. 
Immediate vacancy for the post 
of Workshop Supervisor and Sales 
Representative in an _ industry 
employing disabled girls. Speci- 
ality is hand-block printing on 
textiles, products include aprons. 
skirts, towels, curtaining, etc. 
Salary range £500-£600 p.a., ap- 
plicant with own car allowed £50 
p.a. car expenses with generous 
mileage allowances for all 
journeys done for the industry. 
Write: Secretary, Yateley Indus- 
tries for Disabled Girls, Mill 


Lane, Yateley, Camberley, Surrey. 


HOUSEMOTHER—RESIDENT 
Immediate vacancy for the post 
of Housemother, to share with 
second Housemother in the care 
and welfare of disabled girls 
living on the estate. Full board 
and lodging free with salary 
range £300-£350 p.a. Write: 
Secretary Yateley Industries for 
Disabled Girls, Mill Lane, Yate- 
ley, Camberley, Surrey. 


PRINTING DONE 
Miss Joan Miller, a spastic home- 
worker who prints news sheets, 
agendas, and general duplicating 
work, has changed her address to: 
50 Harcourt Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea. 


FUND RAISING 
We can supply you with Rolltip 
retractable or non-refillable pens, 
printed with your details on the 
side. Using this idea well over 
50 per cent profit can be made. 
Details: The Douglas Supplies 
Co., 34 Princes Street, Ipswich. 


12 PARK CRESCENT, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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| Please send me SPASTICS NEWS until 


“VESSA 


24) TULL 


AMESBURY SURGICAL APPLIANCES LTD 


SOUTH MILL ROAD, AMESBURY, WILTS. 
Two Useful Additions to the Amesbury Range of Aids for the Handicapped 


AMESBURY FOLDING BOOKREST with Perspex page 


please send 


or 
illustrated 
catalogue 


AMESBURY FEEDING TRAY WITH SUCTION PADS 
Specially designed for unsteady hands, Children or Adults 
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an higie: transit chair 
that weighs only 36 1b, 


The VESSA is a robust, all-purpose 
transit chair, designed to give a new 


Useful on smooth surface trays or tables. 

In the kitchen for mixing bowls. 

For the elderly in bed. 

Supplied with plastic plate and cup. (Melamine extra). 
Perspex enlarged handle spoon or fork extra. 


degree of mobility with re 


it an excellent choice for 
outdoor use. 


standard model includes 


@a 


® specially designed detachable padded armrests available in alternative arm 
heights (at no extra cost) are also reversible for simple fitting of tray 


djustable footrests easily removed and replaced 


® mechanism designed with easy folding of chair in mind 


24” wheels with cushion tyres and 8” castors—excellent manoeuvrability 
@ lightweight steel and aluminium tubing for total chair weight of only 


36 pounds 
® chromium plated finish for easy cleaning 


Its low weight—36 pounds—low cost 
—£37/18/6—and adaptability make 
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clips and suction pads for any smooth surface. 


Also speech therapy mirror I!” x 14” useful for Geriatric Wards 
and those confined to bed. 


duced effort. 


home and 


FOLDING WHEELCHAIR 


TELEPHONE 2157 


lis 
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‘Regd, Design 


opens up new avenues of comfort and convenience for the disabled 
Write for further details to VESSA LTD., ALTON, HANTS 
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